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‘‘Wakened Feeling a,Bit Brighter, and Decided 
to Go to Work, But with a Mental Note to Take 
Things Easy fora Day or Two. Easier Said than 
Done, But It Seems Better to Go Steady and Get 
Some Work Done Than to Crack Up and Have to 
Leave It Altogether."’ (Diary of English War- 
Worker.) 


How ¢o Cut 
Absenteeism 


By Drviston oF Laspor STANDARDS 


U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


is like asking a stray dog if he has fleas. The answer is yes, but sometimes 
they bother him more than others. 
Fleas yield to treatment—if applied with enough persistence. So does absentee- 
ism—though the prescription may be different and more complex. 
This source of lost production, more serious in timie of labor shortage, is a symp- 
tom rather than a disease. It is a symptom of difficult working or living conditions 
or of individual maladjustment. 


i the personnel director of a busy war plant if he has an absentee problem 


Job Satisfaction 


N ESSENCE, controlling absenteeism lies in correcting or ameloriating as many of 
I its causes as possible and in overcoming incentives toward absence with incentives 
toward attendance and steady hard work. And we don’t mean money incentives 
either! We mean the job satisfaction that arises from a happy blending of the work- 
er’s capabilities and interests, from a knowledge of the company’s sincere concern 
for his welfare, and from the social approval he may earn by his skill. To these 
incentives, something new has been added. 

The war permits us to call upon his patriotic resolve to help his brother or son 
on the fighting fronts. Provided, we convince him of the importance of his job to the 
war effort. We mean the incentives, in other words, to the accomplishment of 
which PersonNNEL JouRNAL has dedicated so many of its pages, and for the accom- 
plishment of which we must look primarily to the art and science of personnel 
management. 





HOW TO CUT ABSENTEEISM 


As for remedying the causes of absenteeism, much has been written. ‘Basic, of 
course, is to discover what they are and the extent of the problem they 
create. ‘‘Audit Your Absenteeism’’, said John F. McMahon in the Personner 
Journa last November. Absence records are necessary to reveal quickly who is 
absent, how long, how often and why and whether authorized in advance or excused. 
Absenteeism rates may be calculated for the plant as a whole, by departments, shifts, 
days of the week and by sex. : 

To facilitate comparison, the Bureau of Labor Statistics recommends shen ab- 
senteeism be measured in terms of man-days lost except in large plants whose facil- 
ities make man-hours easier. Absenteeism rates may be secured by dividing man- 
days lost by man-days scheduled. Any concentration of absentees whether on 
certain days or in certain departments or in any other category should be looked into 
carefully. The war plant’s rate may be checked against the industry rate now pub- 
lished monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for many war industries. 


Interest Top Management 


ucH figures may be used to interest top management in the problem. Every per- 
S sonnel man knows that unless top management is interested in an important 
personnel problem and backs sound personnel and industrial relations practice, con- 
trol programs lag. There is nothing especially new or mystic about controlling 
absenteeism unless it lies in the art of inspiring men to greater effort. And this is not 
exclusively a problem of absence control. The main trouble is, the techniques we 
already know are not widely enough used. | 

Causes may be surveyed by occasional spot studies if thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously made. Or, if facilities permit, causes may be regularly compiled from in- 
terviews by foremen or others with returning absentees. It is difficult to get causes 
objectively reported, and if reasons are casually given and accepted, little of value 
may result from the most painstaking statistical tabulation. If the personnel de- 
partment accepts a defiant worker's excuse that he was “‘drunk’’ Saturday hight or 
suspects him of pretending illness, it may not reach basic causes. 

Most personnel authorities agree that liquor is not a cause, but, like absentecism 
itself, a symptom of discontent with the job, personal troubles or something else. 
Pretended illness may mean that the worker is afraid to tell management the truth. 
Why? H. Ford of Cadillac Motor Car Division of General Motors said, following 
interviews, that ‘‘approximately three out of four habitual absentee cases could have 
been prevented had the employee had confidence in someone to whom he could take 
his personal problems.’ 


Causes Sandied’ 


er have been widely publicized. More than 200 war firms pooling their ab- 
senteeism experience with the Division of Labor,Standards, U. S. Department 
of Labor ranked personal illness first, then transportation difficulties, long hours, 
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high wages, bad nutrition, lack of child care, illness in family, wives visiting hus- 
bands in military camps and bad weather. In all they listed 26 causes and there are 
many more. (Details of survey may be secured by applying to the Division of Labor 
Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. for “Controlling Absentee- 
ism—A Record of War Plant Experience’, and “‘Auditing Absenteeism—Absence 
Record Forms in Use by Representative Firms in War Industries.’’) 

Suggested remedies have also been widely discussed—although. perhaps not 
enough stress has been laid on the constant ingenuity it takes to find and effectuate 
practical ones. What will work in one plant may not succeed in another. An 
experience at the Corn Products Refining Company at Argo, Illinois where absentee- 
ism was reduced in 3 or 4 months from 8 percent to 4 or 5 percent, led B. W. Warner 
to say: ‘‘We have found to date no system that lastingly will keep our absenteeism 
down, and we launch on these new programs with the idea that they will help us for 
a month or two at the most.”’ 

Sound controls may reduce absenteeism in a given work force to near rock bot- 
tom levels except for a few incorrigibles, but labor turnover makes constant effort 
necessary. Even with so-called job stabilization, inductions into the armed services 
and expansion of personnel result in the increasing employment of new workers who 
are unaccustomed to industrial life—women, older workers and those physically 
under par. 


Basic Attacks on Causes 


HERE ate, however, certain basic attacks on absenteeism causes. Plants have 
‘ee their medical departments—designed primarily to handle industrial acci- 
dents and disease—to examine workers and refer those with ordinary illnesses or 
preexisting conditions to their own physicians. They have installed transportation 
coordinators to arrange car pools and rides, care for employee's rationing needs, and 
work with public transportation companies on improved schedules or supervise 
company transportation. 

Plants with overlong hour schedules have, in some cases, reduced them or 
provided rest periods; other firms have urged their workers to put more of their in- 
creased earnings into war bonds and otherwise to practice thrift; they have provided 
hot well-balanced meals at cost in plant cafeterias, supplemented the worker’s lunch 
box with rolling carts carrying milk, citrus fruits and enriched breads and pastries 
and conducted educational programs on good food habits. They have worked with 
community agencies to establish child care facilities, have pre-planned leaves for 
wives to visit husbands in camp and have even prayed to God for good weather. 


Building Job Satisfaction Is Tough 


HE more of these and other causes which can be removed or ameliorated, the less 
Rea to good attendance will have to be overcome by depending on job 
satisfaction. The two are naturally interlinked but building job satisfaction is 
tougher, especially in wartime. 
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Plenty of psychological research is still necessary on what it takes to build job 
satisfaction. But wartime demands for speed and colossal expansion and the re- 
sultant shortage of trained manpower—which starts with top management and 
wends its way through personnel departments, through supervisors to the lowest 
custodian—creates conditions which make it exceedingly difficult to apply what is 
already known. Thus war adds urgency to two challenges facing personnel author- 
ities—to continue to learn more about what we-don’t know, and to figure out how 
under the sun we can now apply what we do know. 

One large aircraft concern opened its survey of plant absenteeism with the im- 
portance of proper placement and promotion. If selection can be less stringent be- 
cause of labor shortage, at least there can be clear job analyses. Job applicants 
should clearly understand their duties and, as this concern states, be shown around 
the department where they are to work and a few others, if not the whole plant. 
They should understand how what they are to do fits into the finished product. A 
hasty glance at ‘‘flashy’’ departments like final assembly in aircraft does not make for 
job contentment later. . 


Company Rules Made Clear 


ExT, the rules of the company should be made clear previous to concluding the 
N contract of hire. Handbooks, especially if jointly prepared or accepted by 
management and union in plants where organizations exist, can explain company 
policy. Complaints are legion today about matters, many of which, had they been 
explained to workers previous to entering company employ, could have been pre- 
vented—girls won't wear safety clothing, will wear sweaters, tumblingcurls, jewelry, 
open-toed shoes—workers don’t use first aid service—don’t understand about griev- 
ance machinery, if such exists, which it should, and hornets’ nests are stirred up— 
they don’t report absences promptly, etc. 

Handbooks on rules won't do the whole job. They must be reinforced by per- 
sonnel men, foremen, company house organs and other publicity methods. Careful 
induction also will save a lot of later headaches. 


“Praise and Hell’’ 


AREFUL training not only in how to do the job but also how to do it safely pays 
C later dividerids—training under supervisors who are themselves trained to mix 
“praise and hell,’’ as the president of a large shipbuilding company told a Congres- 
sional committee; who are patient, understanding and thorough; who explain how, 
show how, watch the student do and encourage improvement. 

Then how can management and personnel men get over a similar attitude to 
foremen under whom the new employees will work? What do they do to the tough 
old bird—or the green foreman who thinks he is now an executive—who “‘cuss out”’ 
workers instead of leading them? Plants have used weekly foremen meetings for 
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training in human relations and for insistence by management that sound methods 
be used. The problem is to do this in the hurly-burly of wartime production. 

Officials in plant after plant have insisted that the foreman is the key to con- 
trolling absenteeism. He knows, or should know, his workers best and what it 
takes to get the best out of each. He should make an effort to know the personal 
problems of each and get across the company’s sincere desire to help the individual 
work out these problems insofar as possible. He can refer such individuals to the 
Counselor Service or Welfare Director—offices which have been set up in many war 
plants. Particularly is sympathetic treatment necessary with women workers who 
are not accustomed to the rough and tumble of industrial life. The foreman can also 
administer the disciplinary word to the persistent absentee. 


Counselor Services 


OUNSELOR Services really make an effort to help. Whether the problem is no 
C money for an operation, no time for shopping, nobody to leave the children 
with, or lack of laundry service—plants today know they must help workers adjust 
to the difficulties of wartime living and working if they want to keep them on the 
job. Here management comes back to the first problem of removing causes. It 
works in the community to rearrange shopping hours with stores and set up child 
care facilities, help workers cash checks and pay bills. A few plants even do the 
workers’ laundry—plenty of laundry equipment is available but not enough labor. 

Personnel men agree that a competent worker well integrated in the job should 
have an opportunity to present ideas—and get them past the foreman, if necessary. 
Labor-management committees have formalized this opportunity in many plants. 
Good personnel practice gives him a chance at further training and upgrading. 
Good attendance and efficient work is recognized not only by promotion but along 
the way by running his picture in the company house organ, by praise from the fore- 
man within earshot of the big boss and fellow workers, by an award emblem he may 
wear in his button-hole. 


No Ballyhoo Without Performance 


ANY companies are doing an excellent job with house organs and other pro- 
M motional media because the ex-advertising men who run them understand 
human psychology. Management policy should be in line, else publicity will be 
ballyhoo without performance—a first-class breeder of employee cynicism and dis- 
content. 

Labor-management committees have effectively interviewed chronic absentees— 
a fellow worker with a son in Sicily can impress the importance of good attendance 
upon an absentee much better than even a good foreman. 

Other causes of absenteeism are not primarily the responsibility of personnel 
directors but they may see them reflected in higher absence rates. One is poor work- 
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ing conditions—inadequate ventilation, lighting, sanitary facilities, seats for 
women, lunch room facilities, lack of machine guards, poor plant housekeeping and 
thelike. Workers say, ‘Sure this is war—but can’t we work pleasantly?’’ Personnel 
directors may use absenteeism rates to show management the need to correct some 
of these difficulties and incidentally, speed up production. Much can be done even 
with material shortages.: 


Effect of Production Planning 


NOTHER serious cause reflected by management testimony on absenteeism before 
A the Labor Committee of the House of Representatives is poor production plan- 
ning. A lot of sound personnel practice can be cancelled out if workers reach the job 
and are kept idle because of material shortages; if gangs of ten men are assigned to 
do the work of eight; if they see finished products stocked up outside the plant. 
Every production effort should be made to keep work flowing smoothly, these com- 
pany officials testified; if extra workers are necessary, they should have several skills 
so they can be quickly assigned where they are needed each day and not create idle- 
ness; if breakdowns in work flow occur, W. S. McLean of Fisher Body Division of 
General Motors says, workers should be told why. 

Absenteeism is a human problem—its causes are many. Correcting them re- 
quires, as one personnel director put it, all the tools of a good industrial relations 


program. Comforting or not, absenteeism is a measure of the effectiveness of plant 
personnel and industrial relations practices. 
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Current Talk about War Production has Done 
Much to Produce Dissatisfactions and Distrust. 
It is Sometimes Based on Facts, Sometimes on 
Fantasies, Sometimes on Facts Inadequately 
Understood. The Actual People in Production 
Require Our Attention, with Special Reference 
to the Use that is Made of Them. 


Skill, Intelligence 
and ‘Temperament 


By Doncaster G. Humm 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


HE three parts of an adequate personnel program are: first, selection; next, 
"T eperaig and finally, reports on the effectiveness of the program as found 
from your performance reports on the employees. 

If your program is to be successful, it will be scientific. I don’t mean in any 
sense it will be high-brow, because science in its true essence is simply good sense in 
a particular field. Science proceeds from an evaluation of the facts to the arrival 
of sound conclusions based upon those facts. If your program is going to work, 
that will have to be your guiding principle. 

Scientific method is simply the proceeding to conclusions from the gathering 
of facts and the inspection of the relationships that exist in those facts. 


Observe Three Rules 


F COURSE a man who propounds such a program, and who attempts to follow it 
O through, will have to observe certain rules. The first thing is the rule of proof, 
so he may know that he is dealing in facts; the second is the rule of keeping an open 
mind, so that he will not neglect any facts; and the third is an honest skepticism. 

Your scientific method must deal first with the gathering of facts, next with 
open-mindedness, third with an honest skepticism, fourth with reservation of judg- 
ment, and finally with a conclusion. If you have observed these rules, your con- 
clusion is very likely to be sound. If you have not observed these rules, it is very 
easy to make a mistake. 
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Now, taking up the first point in the program, selection. I am going to dis- 
cuss that from a historical standpoint and let you follow the route that my colleague, 
Major Guy Wadsworth, and I followed so painfully when he was setting up the 
first program for the Southern Counties Gas Company in Los Angeles, California. 

We started out with the assumption that nobody knew a great deal about per- 

sonnel work, including ourselves, and that the only way we could find out the im- 
portant things to be done was to discover what was needed. We assumed that it 
would be easier to discover the individuals who were not doing so well—that it 
would make the problem less laborious—so we isolated all the problem or unsatis- 
factory employees of the company and studied them. | 

First of all, we administered intelligence tests, and discovered that intelligence 
tests were a good tool for selection, if we would place people neither too high nor too 
low. We discovered that the individual who was too low in intelligence didn’t 
have the learning power to master the functions of the job, and the individual who 
was too high in intelligence quickly became dissatisfied and became a problem. 


Problems of Temperament 


W: DISCOVERED that it was a useful tool, but we also discovered that intelligence, 
or “‘inappropriate intelligence,’’ only explained about six or seven per cent 
of the problem cases. 

Then we proceeded with tests of skill and tests of aptitude, and discovered pre- 
cisely the same thing; that, if an individual was placed in a position where his skill 
was not adequate, he would make a failure; and, if he was placed in a position where 
his skill was not fully utilized, he became disgruntled. But again we found that 
would explain only six or seven per cent of the failures. 

Then we started in to review the physical examinations, and had some done over 
again; and again six or seven per cent were found to be problem employees for physi- 
cal reasons. 

All told we had a less than twenty per cent of our problem employees. 
We finally decided that there was only one thing to do—make a case study of every 
individual and find out why he was a problem. This was quite a job, but we did it. 


Case Studies 


E FOUND that eighty per cent of those employees were problems because of some 

V \ quirk or unusual feature in their dispositions or temperaments. All told the 
investigations we made explained about ninety-eight per cent of the problem em- 
ployees. Accordingly, a program for selection was set up which included intelli- 
gence tests, tests of skill, physical examination, and a short case-study. The short 
case-study caused great difficulty because it was time-consuming and expensive, and 
it occurred to me that we might make a temperament scale to measure disposition 
and temperament. . I was then working with Dr. Aaron J. Rosanoff, the psychiatrist, 
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and found his analysis of temperament very valuable. I thought we could rather 
easily make a temperament scale based on his analysis. Rosanoff warned us it would 
be a very difficult job, and he was right; it took us three years. We found, finally, 
that we had a satisfactory measuring instrument, and were able to measure person- 
ality well enough for our purpose. 


Personality vs. Temperament 


~ brings me to a definition of what personality is in our parlance, and how it is 
distinguished from temperament. Personality means to me the complete make- 
up of an individual; his physical make-up, his mental make-up, his temperamental 
make-up, his skills, personal beauty or lack of it, his strength. Anything that is 
an attribute of a person is a part of his personality; and personality of itself is the 
complete summation of all his attributes. 

Temperament is a part of personality. Every individual has built up in himself 
certain tendencies to react to situations. He meets a given situation and usually 
reacts in about the same way. We say that is a trait. For instance, I always get 
scared when I get up before an audience; that’s one of my traits; but after I get up, 
a few people smile at me, and the stage-fright disappears. Then I am a good deal 
more at ease. That's atrait. We are all bundles of traits. 

There are many groupings of traits. Rosanoff’s theory, the one we have fol- 
lowed for the last several years, lists seven components of temperament, or seven 
groupings of traits. One group has to do with the general adjustment of the in- 
dividual, his regulation of his tendencies, the drive toward improvement, the amount 
of will power—if you define will power as the habit of persisting in the face of dif- 
ficulties—and some other traits that tend to integrate the personality. 

Another group consists of traits associated with selfishness, which range in de- 
gree from such undue selfishness as to constitute criminal behavior, to their opposite 
in self-sacrifice. ; 

Then there are two groups of emotional traits, one cheerful and active, and the 
other depressed and retarded; then two groups of imaginative traits, one called autis- 
tic, which consists of the traits you notice in shy, bashful individuals, people who 
tend to shrink from social impact; and another that consists of the traits of 
hard headed, stubborn people, who are inclined to the vigorous defense of their 
ideas. 


The Man Who Goes Through With a Job 


ND, finally, the group of traits that have been found associated with epilepsy. 
A We have an unfortunate name for that group, since we call it epileptoid; but 
in the normal population it has to do mostly with urges toward projects, and the 
careful meticulous carrying out of those projects. An individual who is strongly 
epileptoid lives from one project to another. He will pursue each project with 
meticulous attention to detail, and finally get it all wrapped up in a nice neat bundle, 
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with the bows all tied precisely, dispose of it, and immediately start in on another 
project. He lives from one project to another. 

In selection, temperament is exceedingly important. As I said, our original 
study showed about eight per cent of unsatisfactory employees were problems of 
temperament. Since we made that study, two other studies have been made, veri- 
fying that finding. Temperament is an exceedingly important thing, but it is not 
any more important than intelligence or skill, because a given individual may fail 
because of a warped disposition or temperament, or he may fail because he doesn’t 
have the skill, or he may fail because he had inappropriate intelligence. 


Be Wary Of Statistical Measures 


TATISTICAL Measures are exceedingly important in the personnel program. But 
S statistical measures can be run into the ground. Any such measure can be taken 
too seriously, and as soon as you begin to take anything too seriously and believe 
in it too strongly, you are on shaky ground. 

The way we look at it is this: Statistical measures are assistants or aids in de- 
termining the potentialities of an applicant. They are never a criterion in them- 
selves. We never take an intelligence test finding in our testing room as a final con- 
clusion. If we did, there would be many cases in which we would be misled. But 
we do take them seriously enough, because we know that an intelligence test can 
measure intelligence a good deal better than any of us can estimate it. 

Similarly, a standardized test of skill can appraise the skill of an individual bet- 
ter than even a skilled foreman can. You have some of the finest test constructors in 
the country here in Chicago. They can tell you about test construction. Iam sure 
they will tell you what I have told you—that tests are valuable if they are used with 
the right kind of technical skill; but if they are not so used, well then tests simply 
will increase your bill for aspirin, and they won't do very much more for you. 

Before I leave the field of selection, may I say that I believe that the present 
trend in testing has a faulty emphasis. Everybody is talking about aptitude testing. 
If you are right in the swing of things, you are doing some aptitude testing. 

Aptitude testing is very difficult, because by definition, when you test for an 
aptitude, you attempt to predict how much skill can be developed in a particular 
individual. In other words, you take Johnny Jones, who never had a lesson on any 
musical instrument, and predict how good a musician you are going to make of 
him. That’s a very difficult task. 

Any kind of prophecy is a very difficult task. After all, perhaps we mean not 
aptitude testing when we talk about it—perhaps we mean rather skill testing. It 
seems to me there is too much emphasis on one particular type of test, for the reason 
that skill testing will not solve more than ten per cent of the problem cases among 
employees. 
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Must Consider Temperament 


CTUALLY, the applicant who comes to your door has done a pretty good job at 
A estimating his own skill. In a great many cases he has had the training and 
he knows that he can do the work. It isn’t that skill is any less important than 
intelligence, or any less important than temperament; it is rather that good pre- 
selection is made by the applicant himself, and his failures aren’t as great as they are 
in some other phases of selection. 

Similarly with intelligence. While it isn’t the rule, there is a tendency for 
individuals to seek certain intellectual levels in jobs. The man who has little in- 
telligence does not try, as the usual thing, to get into a job that requires a great 
deal of intelligence. 

The big failure in many testing programs is the failure to consider the factor of 
temperament. I don’t believe you can make a good selection without some adequate 
measure of temperament, such as a psychiatrist's examination, a psychologist’s 
examination, or a standardized test. Sometimes a measure of temperament may be 
secured by a real investigation of the man’s background and training and his refer- 
ences. You can make investigations that really bring forth whether or not the in- 
dividual is an honest person, and a reliable person, and a person who has control of 
his attributes, in other words, who is not handicapped in temperament. You can 
find that out, whether or not you use a temperament scale; but if you don’t find it 
out, you are not making a good selection. 

The second point is worker adjustment or upgrading. If you use tests for se- 
lection only, and if you use the data you obtain when the man is hired only for the 
purpose of putting him on the job, you are not being very effective. The applicant 
spends the first day being selected, and possibly the rest of his life on the job. Ac- 
cordingly, upgrading is important. 


Testing More Vital Today 


_— was a time when the companies could get exceedingly fine results by a proc- 
ess known as ‘‘cream-skimming.’’ They would give prospective employees 
tests. Then, if the intelligence wasn’t just right and skill just right and temperament 
just right and physical fitness just right, they wouldn't hire them. They got a fine 
bunch of people. But you cannot do that today. 

The men who come to you and apply for jobs are too frequently mentally sick, 
perhaps not so mentally sick that it is obvious, but sufficiently mentally sick that 
they ought to be receiving assistance rather than trying to earna livelihood. Those 
are the individuals who are emotionally out of gear, or who are somewhat queer, 
or who are going around with chips on their shoulders, or even those who had bet- 
ter be in your State prison than on your employment rolls. Some can be described 
only as ‘‘impossible.’’ They are not merely handicapped, they are disabled, and 
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there is no profit to them or to you in taking them in and then firing them a few days 
later. 

At the present time, testing should go on much more vigorously than it has in 
the past. You need it more now. You need it also to know what to do with the 
people who are in your organization, in order to utilize them for much needed pro- 
duction. 

What are we going to do with handicapped workers? You can’t have all good 
people now. It means you have to train them, and in many cases it means you have 
tore-trainthem. You have to break down bad habits and build up good ones. Not 
only that, you have to teach socially awkward people how to get along with other 
people in the organization, how to adjust. That means some, form of educational 
program and some form of a counselling program. 


Objective Efficiency’ Reports 


F YOUR Organization is large enough to have separate departments for education, 
I counselling, and personnel, these departments must work hand in hand. Other- 
wise, you will find yourselves working at cross purposes. 

There is no general rule for upgrading or adjusting. The only way you can 
tell what your firm needs is to examine the needs of your firm. The emphasis may 
be in the training, or it may be in the counselling. I wouldn't be surprised if it were 
a little of both. | 

Finally, you need an objective efficiency report. I wish I could tell you that 
that was the common trend now-a-days, but it isn’t. I don’t know a dozen big 
firms in this country who have a rating program or an efficiency reporting program 
that is truly effective, because most rating programs are based entirely upon opinion. 

The only tools of straight thinking are facts. If your rating system isn’t a 
factual rating system, it isn’t worth anything. It won't serve you a snap of the 
fingers if your findings are disputed. It is quite simple to get facts, because you al- 
ready have them. Nearly every organization has production records and attendance 
records and spoilage records, and all you need is to break these records down by in- 
dividuals to have a simple efficiency record, except for one phase, temperament. 
There is a simple way of dealing with it; that is, to keep a record of episodes as they 
occur. 


Deal With Facts 


‘ 


F you have a worker with a fine, genial, cooperative temperament who is always 
doing things that make you want to pat him on the back, you ought to have a 
record of those episodes. At the same time, if you have an individual who is a trial 
to everyone from the foreman to the president of the company, who is always doing 
things that anyone seemingly ought to have the sense to see are wrong,—his actions 
ought to be recorded. 
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If such episodes, with the time and the place and the persons recorded, are re- 
corded, you can go to court anywhere in the land and establish a case, either a good 
case or a bad case. 

If you are going to be scientific, you must deal with facts. You will be truly 
scientific and an expert personnel manager or expert office manager, if you will deal 
with facts in selection, in your upgrading program, and in your report program. 


Discussion 


Q. How do you keep an episode record? 

A. If you keep a record of the misdeeds only, the personnel of your organization 
are going to know that, and it would be an understatement to say you will be un- 
popular. But if you keep both sides in view, you will keep an open mind and try 
to keep complete records. 

Q. Do you try to centralize the record, or do you have the unit head keep a 
record and send it to a central unit? . 

A. The problem of how that is handled within the organization depends upon 
the needs of the organization. It depends upon lines of authority and the like. 
Sometimes it is a good thing to have it done by every individual who has authority 
over others. That means a very definite educational program. Foremen aren’t all 
able to distinguish between facts and opinion. 

Q. Do you believe that the temperament of an individul changes, or that it can 
be changed and developed? 

A. Oh, undoubtedly. Environment has a strong effect on temperament. He- 
redity also has a strong effect upon temperament. 

Q. There seem to be two schools of thought in connection with the application 
of tests in selection. One is that of using them to bring into the organization noth- 
ing but Vice Presidents, and the other is that they are trying to select levels-of intel- 
ligence for levels of open jobs in an organization. Would you care to say something 
about that? 7 


Dry Rot 


A. I think I would do both in a personnel program. I don’t like the organiza- 
tion that has the policy of hiring a new office boy every time the President dies. 
That's carrying the thing too far in one direction. There are a lot of organizations 
in this country that are suffering from dry rot from that policy. They get a lot of 
very bright young men in jobs which do not require high intelligence. These men 
are ambitious and push forward and as a result they are squelched. Finally they are 
squelched so many times they lose their initiative; when, by the natural process of 
seniority, they reach the top positions, they probably have already been spiritually: 
dead for ten years. 

That's describing the worst side of it. On the other hand, you have to take on 
some individuals who have the ability to goahead. You ought to do this with your 

_ 
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eyes open. The best executive is probably the executive who grows up with the 
company. But you don’t want to have very many geniuses start in as office boys. 
If there are more than can be rapidly advanced, there will be a lot of dissatisfaction 
amongthem. The thing to do is to select some, not too many, and then watch them 
carefully. About the time they begin to show evidence of uneasiness, give them a 
new job that requires all of their effort to learn and keeps them busy. Presently you 
will find you have had them working nearly all over the plant, and by the end of that 
time, maybe they have grown up enough, matured enough beyond adolescence that 
you can use them in executive capacities. 


Job Level Theory 


Q. Do you advocate using intelligence tests to allocate people in certain job 
levels in organization, or to determine their eventual positions in certain jobs? 

A. AsaruleI would say you must not take an individual of too high intelligence 
and place him permanently in a job that does not require that intelligence. That's 
practically the job level theory. You can make an exception to that rule so long as 
you know you are doing it, and so long as you move that fellow fast enough to keep 
him busy learning. Otherwise he will be a misfit. 

Q. With maximum results from a scientific personnel program, how many in- 
dividuals can one full time personnel director handle at the outside? 

A, That depends upon how much assistance he has. We have institutions with 
as low as 160 that have a personnel officer whose functions include all three of the 
activities I have outlined. 

When you get up into one of the larger organizations, the personnel man be- 
comes less of a technician and more of an administrator. It depends on how much 
personnel work you want to do. The lower limit is probably somewhere around 
150 where you have a personnel man for that specific job. In that case you want 
someone who can carry on selection and upgrading and can head the report system. 


Tests in Armed Services 


Q. Would you care to say anything about the sufficiency of the test being given 
now by the Government in the armed services, and what results they may develop in 
service after the war, among those people. 

A. I can speak generally on that, but I cannot speak specifically for the reason 
I have seen some of those tests and they are of a confidential nature. There is con- © 
siderable fine work being done in test construction and in the measurement of skills 
and aptitude and special propensities in the army at the present time, and I think that 
is going to be of great service to industry after the war is over. It hasn't been com- 
pletely coordinated yet. I don’t think anything we have done so far in war person- 
nel has been completely coordinated, but a good job has been started, a very com- 
mendable job, and I think it is going to mean a lot to the business man after the war 
is Over. 
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False Upgrading to Mask Wage Increase 


Q. I would like to ask you to bring out this upgrading. I was wondering in all 
this personnel work, what the abuse of upgrading is going to result in under present 
.conditions. When you get some clerk or young executive, you can’t increase his 
wages under the present situation, so you turn his desk around and upgrade him. 
A. I don’t mean that every man who comes in is going to take over the Depart- 
ment some day. I believe upgrading is a process that in most instances is calculated 
to make a man happy in his job. There are a lot of workers who don’t want respon- 
sibility—they won't take it if you give it to them; but they do want to have the 
satisfaction of doing the job they are in in a satisfactory manner and doing it in such 
a way as to secure the approval of you, and of their fellow workers. I believe that is 
the chief objective of upgrading rather than to transform working material into man- 
agerial material. Have I answered your question? 

Q. I am just thinking about the abuse. For instance, everybody wants to get 
all he can whether in the office or factory, the rank and file. In order to satisfy them, 
the only way you can increase them and get away with it, without getting approval, 
is to upgrade them. I was wondering what the reactions are going to be later on. 

A. Of course you are inferring something to upgrading I didn’t mean to be in- 
ferred,—that’s the raising of salaries. I haven’t meant to touch upon that tonight 
at all, and haven't meant to consider upgrading as a process of giving a man more 
money. I mean upgrade him in ability to perform. 

Q. What is the relationship between intelligence and skill? 


Intelligence and Skill 


A. The actual relationship in a great many skills is very low. Youcan say gen- 
erally that a very intelligent man is likely to have more skills and as a rule is likely 
to be more dexterous than an unintelligent man asarule. There are, however, some 
exceptions. Some very unintelligent men are exceedingly skillful and exceedingly 
dexterous. On the whole there is a slight positive relationship between skill and 
intelligence, but it is not a very significant relationship, not sufficient that an intelli- 
gence test will serve as a skill test by any means. 

Q. It is a question between knowledge and application then? 

A. Now you are getting into temperament. Generally, one of the attributes of 
a sound and well adjusted temperament is that a man is able to put his skills and intel- 
ligence to work to advantage; whereas an individual badly adjusted as to tempera- 
ment does not apply his skill and intelligence well. 

Q. In connection with selection, if you find a person is poorly adjusted tempera- 
mentally, would you take him on with the prospect of overcoming that, and how? 

A. There are certain conditions where temperamental maladjustments are so 
serious that it is very little use to try to do anything with them in the ordinary busi- 
ness situation. Those are the individuals we call the “‘impossibles.’’ They are 
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more expensive to work with than you have a right to ask your company to sup- 
port. Onthe other hand, there are a large number of people who have quirks of tem- 
perament or handicaps of temperament who can be vastly improved and can be 
turned from unsatisfactory to satisfactory workers by means of skilled counselling, 


especially if your company is able to afford a good clinical psychologist or good in- 
dustrial psychiatrist to help you. 


Selection for Promotion 


Q. This may be a little off.the subject. I wonder if the speaker would want 
to comment on selection for promotion of people to supervisors, or positions up to a 
dignified level of office managers say, and on that level? 

A. I think that’s the exceedingly important thing; supervisors and foremen are 
the most important executives in any company. The selection of those key men is 
a combination of the selection process I have outlined and upgrading and efficiency 
reporting. I believe in retesting for such promotions, and testing more extensively 
than I have outlined. I would include not only the fields I mentioned, but also the 
field of interest, because a supervisor or foreman ought to be interested in the work 
he is doing. His interests shouldn't be too diversified, or too divergent from the field 
of his work. The procedures should be organized very carefully so that committees 
can consider the candidates. The personnel manager or personnel technician should 
be merely an advisor to such committees. 

Q. Do you still use temperament testing? 

A. Oh, yes. Temperament testing is practically a measure of the mental health 
of the individual, and that’s truly just as important as his physical health. None 
of us in this room has perfect physical health; none of us perfect mental health; but 
most of us are able to do our daily work because our physical health is adequate and 
because our mental health is adequate. It is only the individual who is sick in bed 
or seriously handicapped in temperament who is not able to function and carry on. 

Q. Is it essential not to let the person who is tested know the results of the test; 
particularly if he is a borderline or serious case? 

A. Ordinarily it causes a good deal of difficulty to attempt to interpret tests to 
an individual. The reason is that he is very likely to misinterpret what you say. 
I would not report test results to applicants and employees. I would use the tests as 
a means of focusing the attention of-superiors on good traits and bad traits, and as 
these traits come to light, deal with them immediately. In that way you are able 
to forestall the building up of problems. 


What Do \ou Tell the Worker? 


Q. What do youtell the individual? He is naturally interested in what happens. 
A. Suppose you give the test, and you find he is a paranoid, and send him on to 
his foreman with this observation, ‘‘Now, Bill, here is a fellow that is a good 
worker, but he is likely to get stubborn, get his back up, and get mad and want to 
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fight sometimes. The thing to do is to reason him out of it, watching for early signs 
before he gets too bad.’’ If the foreman does that, you see, unfavorable action is 
forestalled. That is the best way to handle the matter, to deal with the action and 
not with the test. 

Q. What do you tell the man himself? 

A. I wouldn't tell him anything at the time of the test. I would let him go on, 
and when the unfavorable thing came up, take the unfavorable thing up with him at 
that time. Do you see what I mean? 

Q. And if he asks you, you tell him nothing? say, ‘‘Sorry I can’t tell you’’? 

A. No, say, ‘“There are so many factors in the test results that we will have to 
take them up as they come up; anything that affects your standing will be discussed 
with you.”’ I believe a policy of frankness with employees is very sound. Don’t 
save up things. If an executive saves up things, he is bound to get emotional about 
them himself after a while. He may get angry enough about them to fire the man. 
If he talks them out as they come up, he may do the man some good and save himself 
emotional strain. That’s equally true with men who do good work. If a man does 
a good piece of work, I think we should never be afraid to pat him on the back and 
say, “That's a fine job you did.”’ 

Q. I would like to ask how long a time does it take to give tests for the selection 
of employees? 

A. Usually about an hour and a half, and there are ways of streamlining the 


procedure. For instance, one large airplane plant carried a test load of 2000 a day for 
6 weeks. On one of those days they had 5000. The procedure was streamlined and 
organized so that the worker only had to wait ten or fifteen minutes to find out what 
disposition was made of his case. 


I don’t believe you want me to take the time to go into the means of stream- 
lining the program, but it can be done. Incidentally, testing is much speedier than 
interviewing, for the reason that when tests are used the interview can be cut down 
to a very short period and as many can be tested at once as you can make room for. 
I have seen a thousand tested at one time. That, of course, saves technical time. 
It is nO More expensive to Carry on a testing program than an interviewing program 
if the interviewing program is at all adequate; in fact, it is cheaper to carry on a test- 
ing program. 

Q. Is there a relative advantage in your combination of testing and interviewing; 
is there a greater advantage in the interviewer taking the result of the test and giving 
an opinion, or giving an opinion from his interview without the knowledge of the 
result of the test? 

A. I think the two should be combined. The information which is gathered in 
a selection process, constitutes a complete personality study. This should be inter- 
preted by a skilled technician. The final interviewer should have these interpreta- 
tions before him to be used to assign the man to the proper place. . 

From a report of a meeting of the Chicago Office Management Association. 
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the personnel administration axiom that a person who is distracted by 

financial worries is an economic liability to his employer. Not only do 
debt-ridden employees usually have a subverted morale which makes them incapable 
of optimum production, precision and service, but their problems often increase the 
administrative difficulties and expenses of their employers. An administrator who 
must assign a considerable staff to receiving, recording and making payments on 
large numbers of garnishments and wage assignments is himself distracted from his 
main objective of operating an efficient and economical organization. 


W were manpower shortages in industry and government are accentuating 


Debt-Ridden Employees 


OR economic as well as humanitarian reasons, the current manpower shortage 
F underscores the necessity of developing more constructive methods to be utilized 
by personnel administrators in dealing with the problem of the debt-ridden em- 
ployee. The practice now followed by some industrial establishments of dismissing 
indebted employees increases the labor turnover and results in greater waste and in- 
eficiency. More socially minded employers have attempted to deal with the prob- 
lem by creating welfare funds from which deserving employees might borrow, or by 
assisting their employees in establishing credit unions. None of these solutions has 
been completely satisfactory from the viewpoint of either the employee or employer. 

To meet this critical problem, New York City’s municipal administration, one 
of the country’s largest employers, has entered into a comparatively new field of 
public personnel relations—credit counseling. For many reasons, employee indebted- 
ness has long been a cause of considerable concern in New York City. While the 
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exact indebtedness of New York’s approximately 190,000 city employees is not 
known, it is estimated to be at least sixty million dollars. 

A recent survey by the city Department of Investigation revealed that in 1942 
the New York City Employees’ Retirement System and the Municipal Credit Union 
alone made 37,000 loans amounting to almost ten million dollars. It was found that 
there has been a striking increase in the volume of loans made by these two agencies 
to city employees since 1930. Retirement system loans have increased in 12 years 
from 5,410 loans amounting to $1,092,330 to 25,153 loans amounting to $3,668,700. 
Municipal Credit Union loans have increased in number from 7,069 to 12,024, and 
in amount from $1,889,590 to $6,045,469. 


Consumer Credit Not Undesirable 


ECAUSE they possess stable employment and steady wages, consumer credit is more 
B readily available for New York’s municipal employees than for most other large 
groups of employees. Generally its use is not undesirable. In a cash economy sys- 
tem the use of consumer credit is almost inevitable by those who depend entirely on 
a money wage. A legislative commission estimated in 1941 that one out of every 
two families in New York State uses the facilities of cash lending or instalment selling 
agencies. 

Most city employees are honest people who want to pay their bills. But a small 
minority have been either too optimistic about their ability to pay for goods that 
can be acquired with little cash or have had their plans upset by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances. 


Setting Up Credit Counseling Service 


HE fate of many of the employees who have been unfortunate in their use of 
pines is written in the records of the city garnishment bureau. In 1942.a tota] 
of 11,445 garnishment executions and 1,900 wage assignments was filed, a rate of 
7O wage executions per thousand employees. Along with 35,000 additional employ- 
ees, transit unification brought to the city 2,000 additional garnishments. A rough 
cost analysis made several years ago indicated that the cost to the city is more than 
$3 per execution filed. 

New York City’s experiment in credit counseling is expected to alleviate the very 
real problems facing both the city administration and its employees. Its establish- 
ment was announced in a check-sized leaflet describing its objectives and methods 
which was distributed to all city employees together with their pay checks. In 
this leaflet Mayor LaGuardia advised:. ‘‘Don’t borrow unless you absolutely must! 
If you must borrow, first talk it over with your family and the city credit coun- 
selors.’’ 

Most of the planning and research for the credit counseling service was done by 
the Department of Investigation whose head, Commissioner William B. Herlands, 
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is a member of the sponsors’ committee. The other members are Civil Service Com- 
mission President Harry W. Marsh and Comptroller Joseph D. McGoldrick. 


Large Debt of Few Employees 


tT preliminary research undertaken before establishing credit counseling service 
included a survey of the consumer credit problems of city employees, the uses they 
make of credit and the incidence of their debt, The volume of employee debt was 
found to be very large, although the number of employees involved is probably 
relatively small. 

In general, city employees have required typical consumer credit: credit used by 
a family or individual for living purposes. Purchase of household furniture and 
equipment, purchase of clothing and payment of medical expenses are the most fre- 
quent reasons cited by city employees to explain their need for credit. 

Credit problems are often legal and social, as well as economic, in character. 
Many of them are insoluble and no amount of advice will assist employees in extri- 
cating themselves from their financial difficulties. But, more often, they can help 


themselves, but either do not know how or need some outside stimulus and en- 
couragement. 


Preventive and Remedial Advice 


HE City authorities concerned with the problem are convinced that it is necessary 
Tind desirable to advise city employees how to manage their financial affairs, how 
to consolidate their debts and generally how to adjust their budgets in order to over- 
come immediate pressures. Every effort should be made to rehabilitate the debt- 
ridden city employee and his family in order to restore his morale and make him a 
more effective contributor to his city department and to the community. Equally 
important, an efficient advisory service should do preventive educational work as 
well as remedial, so that all city employees might know how to avoid getting into 
difficulties. | 

After determining the need for a credit counseling service, the Department of 
Investigation made a survey of the various sources of consumer credit within the 
community and the rates charged by each. A correct evaluation of advertised credit 
rates is indispensable background for credit counselors. The true cost of credit is 
often not what it appears to be. The borrower must wend his way through a maze 
of interest rates and charges which he is seldom equipped to compare. 

In view of the wide variety of methods of stating interest, discount, service 
charges, delinquency, fines, insurance premiums, etc., the department computed and 
evaluated on a common basis the rate of all the credit charges imposed by each 
agency. An analysis of state and federal legal provisions relating to consumer credit, 
as it might affect city employee-borrowers, was also made. 
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T WAs unnecessary to go outside the ranks of the city service for credit counselors. 
I In order not to interfere too much with the counselors’ regular duties in their own 
departments, a staff of six was selected so that each counselor would devote no more 
than one to three days a week to this work. The service is relatively inexpensive 
since the staff is the equivalent of two persons working full time. Persons experi- 
enced in interviewing techniques and qualified to assist city employees in dealing 
with their credit problems were found on the staffs of the Department of Welfare, 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission, the Law Department and the Department 
of Investigation. A desirable variety of skills and experiences was thus obtained. 
The counselors selected are objective as well as emphatic, and recognize the dangers 
of appearing paternalistic. 

The counselors are located in a central office where employees may be interviewed 
privately and without embarrassment. In the leaflet distributed to city employees 
it was pointed out that the counselors would discuss an employee's personal credit 
problems with him privately, confidentially and off the record. It was stressed that no 
reports would be made to the employee’s department for its personnel files. 


Employee Remains Responsible for Own Affairs 


iry employees may visit the credit counselors three days a week between the 
C hours of 12 noon and 3 P.M. Visits are made by appointment only. Those 
employees who wish to consult the credit counselors during their lunch hours or, in 
special cases, after official working hours may themselves telephone for an appoint- 
ment. Other employees who find this inconvenient and wish to consult the credit 
counselors during official working hours (but between 12 noon and 3 P.M. only) 
are permitted to request their appropriate supervisors for official leave for this pur- 
pose. In such cases the supervisors telephone to make the appointments. 

It has been made clear to city employees that while the counselors give free ad- 
vice about credit and instalment purchasing problems, the counselors’ main function 
is to try to help the city employee himself work out a solution. The employee remains re- 
sponsible for his own affairs. Counseling involves a mutual attempt to solve a 
problem. 

Employees have been cautioned that the counselors will not help an employee 
take advantage of creditors. It has also been necessary to state that the counselors 
do not make loans. 

Advice given varies, of course, according to the nature of a particular case. 
The interview should be designed to lead the employee himself to recognize and 
answer these questions: Is the reason for wanting this credit sound? When and how 
can the debt be repaid? Where can the needed credit be secured most cheaply? 
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Sound Family Financial Planning 


TT credit counselors’ most important objective is to encourage and develop sound ° 
family financial planning. The sensible use of credit is only part of a family’s 
financial problem. In all cases, but particularly where the employee is not already 
deeply involved in debt, the counselors offer to help prepare a family budget plan 
which, if followed, may eliminate or reduce the need for borrowing. Effective 
budgeting is difficult since there are few who will willingly accept even a temporary 
reduction in their standard of living, but it is basic to any long-range solution. 

If consultation reveals that it is really necessary for the employee to borrow, the 
counselors advise which lending agencies charge the lowest rates and offer the best 
credit terms. They attempt to bring to light the hidden costs of consumer credit. 
Indirectly, they utilize each interview as an opportunity for tactful education in 
shopping intelligently with respect to credit rates and terms as well as in budgeting 
techniques. Informative leaflets to be distributed to city departments have also been 
planned. 


Bargaining Power of Counselors 


. HERE an employee is being pressed for payment on many outstanding debts, 

\ \ the counselors assist him, within the current limitations of Regulation “‘W’’ 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in consolidating and refinancing these debts into one 
loan from a commercial lending agency. 

In some cases, it is found, either more borrowing will not relieve the em- 
ployee of his difficulties or his credit is completely exhausted. Under such cir- 
cumstances, expensive collection pressure results chiefly in creating new family 
stress without benefiting the creditor greatly. Adjustment is often the only solu- 
tion. Here, the counselors are particularly helpful because they have a greater 
bargaining power with creditors than an individual employee. The counselors assist 
in making adjustments with creditors or in working out plans to pay in instalments 
over a longer period of time. Their technique is to call the lending agency and say, 
“City employee X has just told us this story. We think he is entitled to some 
help, and we've told youall we know. What do you know about his case, and what 
can we work out together in the light of his present situation and future 
possibilities?” 


Loan Sharks 


OME interviews reveal that an employee has borrowed from a loan shark. In 
S these cases the counselors advise the employee how to obtain legal relief, and 
they cooperate with the district attorney in investigation and prosecution of the loan 
sharks. The credit counselors can act effectively in detecting and stamping out 
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abuses by a small but active disreputable fringe of merchants and lenders before these 
abuses gain headway. 


It is essential that credit counselors recognize that it is no disgrace for anyone 
to have to borrow money. They should, however, educate employees to understand 
that borrowing is dangerously unwise unless it is absolutely necessary, and that under 
such circumstances one should borrow no more than is necessary and than can be 
repaid in the manner promised. The need for honorable discharge of credit obliga- 
tions when due must never be forgotten. Similarly, employees should regard the 
instalment method as a convenient way of paying for goods, not as a reason for buy- 
ing more goods. 

Freedom from financial worry is unlikely to exist for all members of a large 
group. To the extent that a credit counseling program can relieve the mental and 
emotional stresses and strains that accompany an employee's debt burdens, the em- 
ployee is more likely to be productive, loyal and satisfied. Expert credit counseling, 
like other kinds of employee counseling, inevitably tends to improve morale and 


conserve manpower. The credit counselor is thus a valuable aid to the personnel 
administrator. 





Employee Handbook 


Of The Pennsylvania’Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Epitor’s Note.—One of the best aids in ensuring employee job satisfaction—leading 
to an avoidance of quick quitting, absenteeism, slowdown, etc.—is a good employee handbook. 
It should not only be given the employee when he is hired, but might be given him before actual 
hiring, and may even be used in recruiting. It also guides company executives and supervisors 
in their dealing with employees. 

The handbook reproduced below (and in the next issue of the PERSONNEL Journat) as 
a good model for any medium sized company to follow. 


FOREWORD FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


will enjoy working with us. The following pages tell you many of the things 

you will want to know about our way of living and working, and about the 
Bank itself. 

Let me assure you that your Officers and Directors are interested in your welfare. 
The Bank’s success, its progress, depends on the intelligent and loyal cooperation 
of its employees. This cooperation can be expected only if there is mutual under- 
standing and trust. 

You will have many privileges as an employee of The Pennsylvania Company,, 
with security in your job and a chance for advancement. In turn, we ask you to do 
your day’s work thoughtfully and well, to save time and material, to learn all you 
can about the Bank and the services it renders to the public. 


I am glad to welcome you into our Bank organization. It is our hope that you 


WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW —OUTLINE 


I. NOW YOU HAVE THE JOB 


Why you were chosen rather than another applicant 
What we look for 
How we judge your qualifications 
Why you were hired 
In the future 
A reminder—we need these things from you 
A Social Security number 
A birth certificate 
Certificate of employment 
A photograph 
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The hours we work 
The Pennsylvania Women’s Work Law 
The Federal Wage and Hour Law 
In the Bank... . 
Timekeeping 

Your pay 
When and how you will be paid 
If you work overtime. . 
Pistol Marksmanship bonus 
Deductions from your pay 
Special compensation 
How we determine your rate of pay 
Your chances for a salary increase 
Your chances for transfer and promotion 


. THESE ADVANTAGES GO WITH THE JOB 
The Lunch Room 
Cafeteria in Packard Building 
Employees in branches and on night shifts 
Lunch allowance for overtime work 
Recreation room for noon hour 
Group life insurance 
Blue Cross (hospitalization) Plan 
Pennsylvania Company has a group membership 
The Blue Cross Plan pays your hospital bills 
Application may be made quarterly 
Vacations and holidays 
Vacations 
Holidays 
Nurse and Dispensary 
Our nurse. . . 
If you feel ill... . 
Eye examinations 
Payment of salary during illness 
Financial assistance 
Employee loan fund 
Personal loan—Time Sales 
Protect yourself by using Bank facilities 
Ask advice 
Old Age Pensions 
Bank has no formal plan 
Federal Old Age Benefits 
Leaves of Absence 
For military duty 
Home Guard 
Jury duty 
For other purposes 
The Officer’ s Council 
Workmen's Compensation and Public 
Liability Insurance 
Our education program 
American Institute of Banking 
Other opportunities 
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The Penco Association 
Aims 
Membership 
Activities 
Committees 

The Penco Packet 


WHAT THE BANK EXPECTS OF YOU 


Represent the Bank well 
Service to the public 
If you deal with customers 
If you do not deal with customers 
Be informed 
Do your job as well as you can 
Mechanical day-to-day performance 
is not enough 
Be prompt 
Work steadily 
Be loyal 
Get along with fellow employees 
Be neat and accurate in your work 
Cultivate a pleasant disposition and a 
neat appearance 
Make suggestions 
Proper use of the telephone 
Part of public relations 
Suggestions for good telephone manners 
How to use the Bank's telephone system 
Avoid personal telephone calls 
Prevent waste 
Observe Bank rules for protection of valuables 
Bank work is highly confidential 
Cash and securities 
Registered mail 
Care of valuable papers and records 
Guards and messengers 
_After Bank hours 
Take air raid precautions 
Penco Defense 
First Aid classes 
Keep Bank informed of your status 


” 


- 


- WHAT IF YOU LEAVE 


If you plan to resign 
Give reasonable notice 
Compensation due you if you resign 


_ If you are released 


If you are asked to leave 

Dismissals given careful consideration 
Group insurance 
Unemployment compensation 
Other matters 
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V. ABOUT THE BANK 
Some interesting facts about the Bank 
The Organization of the Bank 
The Bank has eight main departments 
The ‘‘public service’’ departments 
The ‘‘interdepartmental service’ departments 
Bank services available to employees 


VI. DIRECTORY OF DEPARTMENTS AND BRANCHES BY LOCATION 


I. NOW YOU HAVE THE JOB 


WHY YOU WERE CHOSEN rather than another applicant: 


What we look for. . . . In judging applicants for a job, the more important factors 
we consider are: Appearance, Attitude, Personality, Health, Education and Experi- 
ence, and Aptitude for the Work. The type of job to be filled determines the amount 
or degree we need of each of these elements. For instance, in a beginner’s job, no 
experience at all may be necessary, but we might require a high school education. 

How we judge your qualifications. . . . The first four factors in the list above we try 
to judge in our interviews with you. The amount of education and experience you 
have had is easily seen from your own report on your application blank. The last, 
aptitude for the work, is judged from the results of the various ‘‘tests’” we ask you 
to take. Your results are compared with those of hundreds of other persons who 
have done the job successfully and who have taken the tests. Different jobs require 
different scores. We are continually making studies to check up on the accuracy of 
the tests, and you may be asked six months or a year from now to take them again. 

Why you were hired. . . . When we have a complete picture of you as an applicant, 
we judge whether you meet our established standards, and whether you are the best 
person for the job of those we have tried out. Wethen recommend you to the super- 
visor or department head who has asked for a new employee, and if he agrees with 
our judgment you are hired. 

In the future. . . . It is now up to you to bear out our judgment. From time to 


time we will ask your supervisor to report on your progress, and you should feel 
free to talk with him or her about your work. 


A REMINDER—we need these things from you: 


A Social Security number. . . . lf you do not have a number or have had a card and 
lost it, get the proper application form in the Personnel Department. If you have 
a number, be sure to give it to someone in Personnel. 

A birth certificate. . . . We ask that you show us your birth certificate so that we 
may enter certain information from it on our records. If you do not have one, apply 
for a copy through the Bureau of Vital Statistics in the city in which you were born. 
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If your certificate is not available, present a baptismal certificate or other record 
showing place and date of birth. 

Certificate of employment... . If you are under 18 years of age, you will needa 
permit to work from the Board of Education. The Personnel Department has the 
necessary forms to be completed. 


A photograph. . . . We will arrange a time and place to have your picture taken. 


THE HOURS WE WORK: (The hours we work are governed to some extent by law) 


The Pennsylvania Women’s Work Law. . . . Women employees of banks in Pennsyl- 
vania may not work more than five hours without a 30-minute rest period, more than 
10 hours in a day, nor more than 54 hours ina week. In each 13-week period, the 
total hours must not be more than 520 (an average of 40a week). Certain employees 
are exempt, such as secretaries and executives. We ask your cooperation in com- 
plying with this law. 

The Federal Wage & Hour Law. . . . This law does not limit the number of hours 
employees may work, but requires that overtime be paid for all hours over 40 worked 
in any one week. Certain administrative and executive employees are exempt and 
do not receive overtime pay. 

In the Bank. . . .Our hours average from 38 to 40 in a week, five and one-half 
days a week, with few exceptions. Starting and stopping hours may vary from 
department to department, so your supervisor will tell you what hours to: observe, 


and also your lunch time. The volume of work in a bank varies from day to day 
and from season to season, so that you may be asked from time to time to work extra 
hours. Of course, if your weekly hours run over 40 you will receive overtime pay. 

Timekeeping. . . . Your supervisor will ask you to sign a daily time sheet as you 
come in in the morning, go out for lunch and return, and leave for the day. This 
must be an accurate record of your time, since it is the basis on which your weekly 
hours are calculated, and on which we show that we comply with the laws. 


YOUR PAY: 


When and how you will be paid. . . . You will be paid twice a month by check, 
with half your monthly salary paid each payday. Paydays fall on the 14th and 30th 
(29th in a 30-day month), unless these days area Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, when 
pay-day is on the previous Thursday. Your pay envelope will be delivered to you 
at your desk. If you have any questions about the amount of pay you receive, ask 
your supervisor or call the Personnel Department where the checks are prepared. 

If you work overtime. . . . Your supervisor may ask you to work extra hours which 
make your weekly total more than 40. If so, you will be paid for the hours in ex- 
cess of 40 at time and one-half on your semi-monthly pay check. Overtime is paid 
in the pay period following the one in which it is earned. Your overtime rate is 
determined by multiplying your monthly salary by 12 to find the annual rate, divid- 
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ing that by 52 to find the weekly rate, and dividing that by 40 hours to find your 
hourly rate. Your overtime rate is one and one-half times your hourly rate. (A 
simple way to find your overtime rate is to multiply your monthly salary by .oo866.) 

Work done on Sundays and holidays at your supervisor's request (if not part of 
your regularly assigned shift, as for Guards, Messengers, Cleaners, Porters or Eleva- 
tor Operators) will be paid for at time and one-half, whether your total weekly hours 
exceed 4oornot. This does not apply to employees who are exempt from the Federal 
Wage & Hour Law. 

You will be allowed 75 cents for dinner expense if you are asked to work in the 
evening until 8 P.M. (with an hour out for dinner) or 7 P.M. if you work straight 
through. This allowance is paid in cash. Those on twilight and midnight shifts 


will be paid dinner money according to overtime limits established in the departments 
concerned. 


Pistol marksmanship bonus. . . . Guards may qualify once each year on our pistol 
range for an extra monthly pay allowance, according to degree of skill attained. 
Deductions from your pay. . . . Deductions from your pay are made automatically 


for Social Security (Federal Old-Age Benefit tax) one per cent, and for City of Phila- 
delphia Income tax, one per cent. Beginning January 1, 1943, the Federal Govern- 
ment requires your employer to withold 5 per cent of your pay (less exemption of 
$624. annually or $26. semi-monthly) for the so-called ‘‘Victory’’ income tax. Part 
of this deduction will be refunded upon your application to the proper agency at the 
end of the war. At your request, we will also make deductions from your pay for 
the Hospital Plan, the various loan plans, United War Chest campaign, War Bond 
purchases, and income tax savings. We will, of course, also have to deduct any 
further withholding taxes which Congress may later impose. 

Special compensation. ... The Board of Directors has approved a special wage 
compensation apart from your regular pay. This compensation is payable quarterly 
on March 10, June 10, September 10 and December 10, at the rate of-10 per cent on the 
first $1,500. of annual salary and 5 per cent on the next $3,500. These percentages 
may be changed or eliminated at the discretion of the Board, subject to the approval 
of the War Labor Board. To illustrate, if your salary is $100. a month ($1,200. 
a year), you will receive $120. special compensation for the year, or $30. each quarter 
on the above dates, less the wage taxes previously mentioned. No special compensa- 
tion is paid on salaries over $5,000. 

How we determine your rate of pay... . Nearly all jobs in the Bank have been 
studied, compared and graded. They have been assigned minimum and maximum 
salary limits. These job values are subject to revision and re-rating as duties and 
responsibilities change. Our salary levels are compared also from time to time 
with those in other similar businesses as a further check. By this plan, we try to 
assure you equitable pay for the work you do. 
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Your chances for a salary increase... . Your salary is reviewed annually on the 
anniversary of your employment by your supervisor and department head. It may 
be reviewed oftener, especially if your duties change or you are promoted. Increases 
are given to employees whose work is outstanding or better than satisfactory, within 
their minimum and maximum salary limits. In instances of promotion, increases 
are given in accordance with the established value of the new job. The ‘‘ceilings’’ 
on wages recently ordered by Government direction may affect our salary review plan 
to some extent, but no restriction has been placed on increases for merit within your 
salary range, nor on increases for promotions. 

Your chances for transfer and promotion. . . . It is the Bank’s policy to promote qual- 
ified employees whenever openings occur. The few exceptions are jobs requiring 
technical knowledge or a particular skill which no present employee has. It is 
for this reason that we try to find out as much about you as we can during and after 
the time you are employed, and encourage you to increase your knowledge of the 
Bank. If you are interested in getting ahead, discuss the opportunities with your 
department head or the Personnel Department, and find out what you can do to pre- 
pare yourself for a better job. 


II. THESE ADVANTAGES GO WITH THE JOB 


YOUR LUNCH IS PROVIDED: 


Cafeteria in Packard Building. ...The Bank operates a cafeteria for employees 
on the 24th floor of the Packard Building, at which you may get your lunch free of 
charge. You will be able to eat a well-prepared, nutritious lunch in pleasant sur- 
roundings. As a rule, we ask you not to bring guests to the cafeteria. If you find 
on rare occasions that you would like to bring a guest, apply for written permission 
in the Personnel Department. 

Employees in branches and on night shifts. ... An allowance included with your 
regular pay is made if you work in a branch or on a night shift and cannot con- 
veniently lunch in the cafeteria. Those who customarily lunch in the cafeteria, but 
go to a branch for relief work, will be paid 50 cents in cash for lunch expense for each 
day of such work. 

Lunch allowance for overtime work. . . . You will be allowed 50 cents in cash for 
lunch expense if you work until 2 P.M. on Saturday with no time out for lunch, 
or until 3 P. M., with time out for lunch. 

Recreation room for noon hour. . . . A recreation room on the 25th floor of the Pack- 
ard Building (stairway in cafeteria) provides a place to rest, play games, read, or 
talk during the noon hour. This room is also used for employee meetings at other 
hours. Room 321 in the Commercial Trust Building and a lounge in the basement 
of the Packard Building are also available to women only for rest and recreation. 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE: 


All regular employees of the Bank are insured under a group life insurance policy 
. for the amount of their yearly salaries. The amount of insurance increases as salary 
increases. The Bank pays the entire premium on this insurance, and no physical 
examination is required. You will be asked to name a beneficiary, to whom your 
insurance will be paid in the event of your death. This beneficiary can be changed 
by making the proper application in the Personnel Department. If you leave the 
Bank, the insurance may be converted to an individual policy. 


BLUE CROSS Chospitalization) PLAN: 


The Pennsylvania Company has a group membership in the Associated Hospital Serv- 
ice of Philadelphia, a community, non-profit |service. You may become a new sub- 
scriber through our group, or transfer your present membership to our group if you 
already belong. : 

The Blue Cross Plan pays your hospital bills and those of your family included in 
your membership. For 75 cents a month for a single member, $1.50 for husband and 
wife ($2.00 with maternity benefits), or $2.00 for a family, you may have this pro- 
tection. A ward plan at lower monthly cost is also available if your income is 
not more than $1,000. annually if single, $1,500. annually if married with no children, 
or $2,000. if married with children. The monthly cost in either case can be deducted 
from your pay. 

Application may be made quarterly through the Nurse or in the Personnel Depart- 
ment, by the first of the month preceding March 15, June 15, September 15 and De- 
cember15. Personnel Department has pamphlets describing the benefits of the Plan, 


if you are interested. The Company hopes that all employees will voluntarily join 


the Plan. 


VACATIONS and HOLIDAYS: 


Vacations. . . . All employees of the Bank except those on temporary relief jobs 
are entitled to annual vacations. Those employees of more than one year’s service 
receive two weeks’ vacation with pay. Those here less than a year will receive one 
day’s vacation for each full month of service after the employment date up to May 
31 of the current year. For instance, if you were employed November 15 last year, 
you would be entitled to six days’ vacation this year. 

Holidays. . . . The Bank observes the following regular legal holdiays: 


New Year's Day Labor Day 

Washington's Birthday Columbus Day 

Lincoln’s Birthday Election Day (November) 
Good Friday Armistice Day 

Memorial Day Thanksgiving Day 

Flag Day Christmas 

Independence Day 
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NURSE and DISPENSARY : 


Our nurse, Miss Helen Glenn, is on duty in Room 321, Commercial Trust Building 
(take elevator on 15th Street nearest Market Street) every day from 8:30 A. M. to 
4:30 P.M. She presides over a well-equipped dispensary, which includes remedies 
for almost every emergency. Miss Glenn also makes afternoon home or hospital 
visits to ill employees and gives her help whenever necessary. 

If you feel ill or have an accident while at work, be sure to ask sein to go 
to the dispensary for treatment. 


EYE EXAMINATIONS: 


An arrangement has been made so that employees whose weekly salary is less than 
$25.00 may have their eyes examined by a competent oculist for a $5.00 fee, and also 
have glasses made at a discount. If you are interested, call Miss Glenn or Keystone 
372, and she will make an appointment for you. 


PAYMENT OF SALARY DURING ILLNESS: 


Employees absent for illness continue to receive full pay for a period of time within 
limits set by length of service. The nurse pays occasional visits during illness to 
keep us advised. If you remain at home on account of illness, call your department 


before 10 A. M. to let your supervisor know that you will not be in, and keep him 
informed of your progress. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE: 


Employee Loan Fund... . If emergencies arise such as family illness or other ur- 
gent needs, application for a loan from the Employee Loan Fund may be made 
through your department head. You will be asked to repay the loan (which is with- 
out interest) by payroll deduction. 

Personal Loan—Time Sales Division. .. . For such needs as financing of install- 
ment purchases, school or college fees, house repairs, and other similar expenses, 
you may apply for a loan through the Time Sales Personal Loan Department, dis- 
counted at 4 per cent, which you may repay by payroll deduction. Your department 
head must approve your application. 

Protect yourself by using Bank facilities. . . . The Bank expects that you will make 
use of the facilities which it has provided in your interest and for your protection. 
It does not permit employees to make unsecured loans from finance or loan companies 
or other banks without written consent of their department heads. Please do not 
become party to the note of a friend or relative unless you are able to make the obliga- 
tion good promptly in the event of default by the maker. You may find yourself 
in an embarrassing situation if you, through necessity or lack of foresight incur ob- 
ligations beyond your salary level. If your credit is impaired, your employer is also 
open to criticism. 

Ask advice. . . . Employees who would like advice or assistance in solving their 
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financial or other personal problems should feel free to discuss them with their de- 
partment head or with the Personnel Officer. Don’t let pride stand in the way of 
frank discussion of your problems. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS: 


Bank has no formal plan. . . . The Bank has no plan at present by which employees 
and employer contribute toward old age insurance. When an employee of long serv- 
ice reaches retirement age, the Board of Directors may grant a monthly allowance 
based on years of service, salary, and home conditions, to be continued for a period 
of years or perhaps for the employee's lifetime. 

Federal Old Age Benefits... . The deduction from your pay made by your em- 
ployer under the Social Security Act is credited to your account by the Federal 
Government toward the time when you are eligible for benefits. Your employer 
matches your contributions by equal payments to the Government. 

Under the Social Security Act, monthly benefits for your family or a lump sum 
for survivors are provided if you die before reaching age 65. If you reach age 65 and 
retire, you will receive a monthly benefit for the rest of your life. The amount of 
benefits in each instance depends on the amount of salary you have earned, on the 
length of time you have contributed, and on the age and number of your dependents. 

If you are interested in knowing the probable amount of your benefits, the Per- 
sonnel Department has copies of an easy-to-understand pamphlet called, ‘““‘What YOU 
Get from Social Security’’. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE: 


For Military duty. . . . Employees hired after December 8, 1941, who enter military or 
naval service, will receive full pay for the first month of such service. No pay will 
be given for vacation not taken. Group insurance will be canceled thirty days after 
they leave the Bank’s employ. (Men in military service are eligible for government 
life insurance at low cost.) Employees hired before December 8, 1941 who are drafted 
or plan to enter the armed forces should consult the Personnel Department as to 
policies affecting them. 

Home Guard. . . . Male employees who are members of the Pennsylvania Re- 
serve Defense Corps will receive full pay to to one month after being called for train- 
ing or active duty. After this period, they will be considered on leave of absence 
without pay until their return. Group insurance will be canceled after thirty days 
if the employees concerned are absent for active home guard service. 

Jury duty. . . . Jary duty is a public obligation of all citizens. If you arecalled, 
you will be allowed time off, without pay, to serve. However, if your jury pay is 
less than your regular pay for the period you are absent, the Bank will pay you the 
difference. Be sure to discuss any summons to duty you may receive with your de- 
partment head, and also report to him the amount of jury pay you have received when 
your term is completed. 
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For other purposes. . . . Leaves of absence for extended vacations, health, or other 
purposes, with or without pay, will be granted only on recommendation of your de- 
partment head, with approval of the Personnel Officer. 


THE OFFICERS’ COUNCIL: 


Decisions on matters concerning you as an employee of the Bank are the result 
of careful consideration by a committee of department heads, known as Officers’ 
Council, This group was named by our President, Mr. Kurtz, to meet and discuss 
employee problems, then to recommend a course of action to him, or to formulate 
a policy for his signature. 

Personnel policies, salary problems, dismissals, pensions, and many other mat- 
ters affecting employees have the benefit of knowledge, wide experience, and judg- 
ment of these fair-minded men who advise our President. It is your assurance of 
fair and equitable treatment. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION and PUBLIC LIABILITY INSURANCE: 


Workmen's Compensation or Casualty insurance... . The Bank is required by law 
to carry casualty insurance on its employees. In any case of physical injury while 
you are at work, please report details to Miss Glenn or go to her for treatment. 
These injuries must be reported by us to the insurance company. 

Public Liability insurance... . lf any person is injured while in or near bank 


property, however minor the injury may be, report the accident at once to the In- 
surance Section of the Real Estate Department. 


OUR EDUCATION PROGRAM: 


As an employee of The Pennsylvania Company, you will be encouraged to pre- 
pare yourself for advancement by adding to your store of knowledge. Opportunities 
are open to you for study, and in many instances the Bank pays the cost. 

American Institute of Banking. . . . The American Institute of Banking is a school 
exclusively for bank emiployees. It. offers work of three kinds: First, background 
courses such-as Bank Organization and Elementary Trust, which give an employee 
a good general knowledge of banking he might not otherwise have until after years 
of experience; second, specialized practical courses which teach the work of specific 
divisions of banking, such as Loans, Trust, Real Estate, Banking and Accounting; 
third, self-improvement courses such as Business English, Public Speaking, Debate, 
Vocabulary and Spelling, etc. Many of these courses are taught by men who are 
themselves bankers. 

The Bank will refund the tuition for these and other A.I.B. courses, if you complete 
them satisfactorily. It has been the practice to consult with all applicants for 
courses at the beginning of the term, so that courses will be approved which meet 
each applicant’s present needs and will be valuable to them in the future. If you 
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expect refund of your tuition, your application must be approved by the Personnel 
Officer before you enroll. 

If you are interested in this opportunity to learn more about banking, inquire of 
A.I.B. representatives around the Bank or in the Personnel Department. The enroll- 
ment period is announced each term in plenty of time to make your plans for attend- 
ing classes. 

You will need to join the Philadelphia Chapter of the A.I.B. before enrolling 
for courses, the dues for which are $4.00 a year. This membership brings with 
it a social and educational program as well as the privilege of attending ‘classes. 

Other opportunities... . Consult members of the Personnel Department about 
your plans for outside study. You may find it to your interest to take advantage 
of other opportunities which are available to you. The Penco Association sponsors 
forum meetings from time to time at which you may hear bank officials discuss de- 
partmental functions or other matters of interest to you. Look for bulletin board 
announcements. 


THE PENCO ASSOCIATION : 


Aims... . The Penco Association was formed to foster good fellowship among 
employees of the Bank, and to provide a medium for group social and athletic ac- 
tivities. The Association also has a welfare committee, and keeps in close touch 
with men from the Bank serving in the armed forces. 

Membership. . . . All employees and officers of the Bank are eligible for member- 
ship, but only employees hold office and vote. The dues are $1.00a year, and entitle 
a member to participate in many activities. 


Activities... . Annual dinner and dance, card parties, picnics, bowling, golf, 
ping pong, and tennis for men and women; baseball and softball for men. 
Committees... . All of these activities are managed by committees from the 


membership. Other committees such as Dues and Membership, Welfare, Publicity, 
War Bond Sales, etc., are active. 


THE PENCO PACKET: 


The Penco Packet is published by and for Pennsylvania Company employees. It 
contains personal news, announcements of changes in and new personnel policies, 
articles on banking subjects, news of A.I.B. and Penco Association activities, etc. 
The Packet is published six to eight times a year and every employee receives a copy. 


If you are interested in working on the Packet, discuss your interest with a member 
of the Packet staff. 


Second part will appear in the next issue of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 


California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


STABILIZING JOBS AND WAGES 


By Herman Feldman. New York. Harper & Bros. 1940. 334 pp. Price $3.50 
Reviewed by John W.-Bristow 


Frankly, this book has escaped our attention until very recently. Its title and 
subject matter is very pertinent, and it is surprising how this work has apparently 
been generally overlooked in many business publications. The subject of the book 
should have been of great importance at the time it was published nearly three years 
ago; it is of even greater importance today; and should become still more valuable 
when the reconstruction work commences after the war. The author has concerned 
himself with an extremely critical phase of progressive management that promises 
to take on greater significance in the next few years. 

If you are concerned at all, as you should be, with the problem of reabsorption 
of the ten million-plus men in the armed forces, then you should read this book. 
Mr. Feldman has covered in a very thorough-going method all the factors involved 
in regularizing employment. 

Annual wage plans are considered and diversification of operations to provide 
for year-round stabilized employment. There is an excellent chapter on Market 
Research and Distribution Planning—an activity most peace-time industries must 
start soon. 

We all know that post-war employment problems will be among the most 
ctitical issues to be solved,and Mr. Feldman sets forth in his book the entire aspect 
of sustaining employment. He states that security of employment and seasonality 
in industry are two basic challenges to industry's survival. 

As we approach the cessation of armed hostilities, the subject matter of this 
volume, overlooked on the shelf of new books, becomes increasingly timely and 
important. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HANDBOOK 
Edited by John. C. Aspley and Eugene Whitmore. Chicago. The Dartnell 
Corporation. 1943. 1056 pp. Price $10 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


Usefulness is the only justification for a handbook in any field. It should be 
crammed with all the required information and present figures, facts and general 
data in an orderly and systematic fashion. It should be an exhaustive source book 
for references and ideas, and be built around the best experience and thinking the 
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experts can muster. This is a big order and is the one reason why publishers are 
cautious about such an undertaking. 

Not since the publication of the Handbook of Business Administration (1931, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company) have we had a good source book on personnel man- 
agement and industrial relations. This volume covered the entire field of business 
administration as known in 1931, and did an exceptionally good job in industria] 
relations and what was then known about personnel management. 

It is a bold venture to attempt to prepare a handbook of this kind in the field 
of industrial relations, especially in view of the many highly controversial aspects 
of labor-management matters that have developed during the past few years. But 
we have it now in this new Industrial Relations Handbook by Dartnell,—and an accept- 
able job it is. I cannot express any great enthusiasm for what we may expect to be 
original research, neutral style or scholarly treatment. In fact I suspect that much 
of the volume is not original at all, but is merely a collection of human interest 
articles that have been printed in the past few years in the authors’ journal, American 
Business. 

This, however, is not sufficient to mar the book’s usefulness. It is not an unfair 
criticism, if criticism at all. Maybe this is the way a modern handbook should be 
prepared—built up over the years on a systematic collection of experiences and reports 
on actual operating practices. Trade papers should be as good a place as any to seek 
and test the acceptance of the business stories told. 

But I dotake exception towhatI call the compilers’ love for journalistic romance— 
the relating of business stories primarily because they ‘‘read well.’’. There is a de- 
cided tendency in American business papers to glamorize—to become so wrapped up 
in the importance of getting across a good story that the facts may easily escape at- 
tention if not become actually distorted. For instance one small section of the book 
discusses how a big publicized shipbuilder on the Pacific Coast cuts down turnover. 
His plants are not far from my home and I have closely watched his personnel prac- 
tices—or rather lack of personnel practices—and his turnover is actually high, and 
probably the worst in the industry. The publicity agent for the shipyards is a for- 
mer business paper editor and his shipyard story-telling is an approved cost-plus item 
in shipbuilding. 

I do not like to read such things in handbooks, especially in one of high quality 
as this study appears to be. I do not believe there are many other such spots in the 
book, since much of the material appears to be drawn from industries where well 
developed personnel and industrial relations departments have been installed. 

This book covers every phase of industrial relations. It is a compendium of 
experiences, opinions, ideas and general practices as reported from American leading 
industries. Every personnel manager should have this volume within ready reach. 
We do not expect to see another work of this kind for many years. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


By Civil Service Assembly. Chicago. Civil Service Assembly. 1943. 246 pp. 
Price $3.00 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


Whenever I finish a good book on public administration—and this a very good 
book in that field—I wonder if we are not slipping away fast from the fine basic 
standards of public service and career objectives we so well established a decade ago. 
This apparent indifference and dwindling away of the real and genuine interest in 
public personnel service that we saw so vigorously set-up some years back cannot be 
intelligently charged off to war influence. The decay was well along before that 
time. I think I see a sharp falling off of public personnel leadership and especially 
in professional public service organizations. I mention it here because this book 
does not seem to recognize any such condition. 

The authors go along in the same vigorous style that we were accustomed to ten 
years ago. The study is literally charged with as fine a presentation of what con- 
stitutes good personnel relations in the public service as anything I have ever read. 
But how little of it is actually in practice! How few of our government agencies 
are actually carrying out the very principles of employee relations they so enthusiastic- 
ally endorse! Much of the material is original, enlivened with representative ex- 
perience from local, state and federal jurisdictions, and especially well written. 

But for all this, our public service agencies seem to me to be poorly administered 
when it comes to employee reiations. What municipalities have done—or rather 
what little they have done—to tell their plight to draft boards and the manpower 
area Commissions are instances in point. Apparently there is a growing realization 
of the noticeable conflict between government agency subordinates and superiors, 
an increase in the use of appeals over the heads of administrators and the stagnation 
of employee interest and enthusiasm. It is inescapable that employee reactions must 
be reckoned with by department heads and chief executives at all levels of govern- 
ment. The underlying resentment of “‘permanent status’’ sub-chiefs toward “‘war 
service’’ specialists warrants expert attention if democracy within our public ad- 
ministrative bodies is to be maintained. 

One does not have to be in the government service to recognize the widening 
cracks in employee relations, a situation that in the personnel sense should not be 
blamed wholly on a war condition, but rather on a general breakdown of the fun- 
damentals about which this book is written. ‘‘Enployee relationships are not in 
themselves activities, but methods of approaching the personnel responsibilities of 
management.” 

The first chapter of this report, the field of employee relations, is presented from 
the point of view of the personnel administrator as the aspect of management which 
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takes account of employee’s reactions to their work situation to enhance the vigor 
and productiveness of their services in the enterprise. The chapters on Policies To- 7 
ward Employee Organizations and the Areas of Collective Bargaining present a new | 
concept of collective relations in the government service. The need for the last two 7 
chapters is probably the price we are paying for ignoring good employee relations in | 
the first place. And if government personnel officers and their regional chiefs are 7 
not kept aware of their responsibilities in this field of employee relations they may ¥ 
someday awaken to find their prerogatives shorn by lay business agents who have 7 
taken a new field unto themselves. 
If you are in public personnel work this report will certainly show you the way 7 
to construct and maintain your employee relations. It is prepared by an exception-¥ 
ally well qualified staff of experts who do more that relate and exhibit—they go q 
further and project beyond present policies and practices to more desirable and ac- 7 
ceptable ones. 














